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HUMAN RIGHTS IN 1950 


N December 10, 1948 forty-eight nations-members of the 

United Nations adopted in the General Assembly the text 

of a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Soviet 
Union and its allies, Saudi Arabia and the Union of South Africa 
abstained. This alignment of the Soviet bloc and the Union of 
South Africa is one of the strangest mésalliances of modern times. 
The U. S. S. R. and the nations in its orbit abstained primarily be- 
cause of the failure to limit each article by the qualifying clause, 
“according to the law.” They desired that this Universal agree- 
ment on Human Rights be interpreted according to the national law 
of each state. Such interpretation would, of course, defeat the main 
objective of achieving a maximum amount of agreement among na- 
tions as to the meaning and implementation of Human Rights. 

Few persons familiar with the history of the Union of South 
Africa were surprised by the abstention of that racist-minded na- 
tion. The late prime minister, Marshal Jan Christian Smuts, for 
more than thirty years had been the high priest of the doctrine of 
the racial inferiority of Negroes. According to Smuts, Negroes were 
“children,” “the most patient of all animals next to the ass.” It was 
during Smut’s premiership that legislation was introduced to “‘Jim- 
Crow” Indians living in the Union and that the Union government 
repeatedly defied the attempts of the United Nations to place South- 
West Africa under trusteeship. Some misguided writers, especially 
in the United States, would have us believe that it is the new Prime 
Minister, Daniel F. Malan, who is responsible for the deplorable 
policies of segregation and general denial! of equal rights to Negroes, 
colored people and Indians in the Union of South Africa. Malan 
has only beaten Smuts at his own game. Smuts had traded for so 
long on the theme of racial inferiority that Malan defeated him by 
pitching the theme on a note even more appealing to the white mi- 
nority. It was entirely in accord with the Smuts tradition, then, that 
the representative of the Union of South Africa declared that his 
government could not sign the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights because it could have no meaning for the black and colored 
peoples in the Union. 

But this very statement points up the moral value of the Declara- 
tion. The Government of the Union of South Africa is, in truth, 
afraid to agree to this statement of principles. For these principles 
are violently in conflict with its policies and practices. Some black, 
colored and Indian South Africans—and a few whites there— 
might actually believe in those principles if the government had 
signed them. Abolitionists and many other Americans pointed to 
the Declaration of Independence in support of their arguments that 

(Continued on page 47) 
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ORIGINS OF THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By Herzev H. E. Puarne, Special Assistant to the Attorney General of the United States 


Today, as we approach the fifth 
anniversary of the United Nations, 
we have much to be grateful for. 
Out of the growth of 5 years and 
the experience of tragic Korea, 
there appears to have emerged a 
United Nations that can act with 
all the forcefulness for curbing ag- 
gression that was planned in the 
Charter which grew out of the 
ashes of World War II... . 

I refer particularly to the state- 
ment of purposes of the United Na- 
tions, in Article 1, among which is 
the purpose ‘‘to achieve interna- 
tional cooperation . . . in prometing 
and encouraging respect for hu- 
man rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or re- 
ligion.’’ And, Articles 55 and 56, 
which provide that the United Na- 
tions shall promote, among other 
things, ‘universal respect for, and 
observance of, human rights and 
fundamental freedoms for all with- 
out distinction as to race, sex, 
language or religion.” Further- 
more, that ‘‘all members pledge 
themselves to take joint and sep- 
arate action in cooperation with 
the Organization for the achieve- 
ment’’ of this purpose. And, of 
course, Article 68 of the Charter, 
which provides for the setting up 
of a commission for the promotion 
of human rights. 

Naturally, just as the plans for 
collective security under the Char- 
ter constituted a promise that re- 
auired development to fulfillment, 
so also was the plan for the secur- 
ing of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. 
in 1945, was but the beginning. As 
President Truman said, at the con- 
clusion of the drafting of the Char- 
ter: 

“‘Under this document we have 
good reason to expect the framing 
of an international bill of rights, 
acceptable to all the nations in- 


San Francisco, 


volved. That bill of rights will be 
as much a part of international life 
as our own Bill of Rights is a part 
of our Constitution. The Charter 
is dedicated to the achievement and 
observance of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Unless we 
ean attain these objectives for all 
men and women every where—with- 
out regard to race, language or re- 
ligion—we cannot have permanent 
peace and security.’’ 

So it was that the Human Rights 
Commission of the United Nations 
launched the drafting of an inter- 
national bill of rights, upon the un- 
derstanding, as President Truman 
indicated, that the Charter con- 
tained but the broad outlines of 
the human rights purposes. The 
Human Rights Commission fairly 
quickly came to the conclusion 
that there were at least two steps 
required, so far as an international 
bill of rights was concerned. The 
first was to state what were the 
agreed human rights. The second 
was to provide an international 
agreement, a treaty, of equivalent 
dignity with the Charter itself, by 
which the nations of the world 
could voluntarily become bound 
and give immediate force to a num- 
ber of the defined human rights. 
As a result, the Commission draft- 
ed two instruments. 

The first to be completed was the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which stated in detail the 
rights and freedoms of the indi- 
vidual which nations and peoples 
were to strive to ensure for all in- 
dividuals. It covered what we 
popularly describe as civil, politi- 
cal, social and economic rights. You 
will recall that in December 1948 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations adopted and promulgated 
this Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights as the standard and 
goal of achievement of the nations 
ef the world. At the same time, 


the General Assembly of the United 
Nations asked the Human Rights 
Commission to finish its work on 
the second instrument, which had 
become known as the Covenant on 
Human Rights. 

This second step, the Covenant, 
represents the attempt to convert 
into enforceable international law 
some of the principles enumerated 
in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. The Covenant is, 
as the international lawyers de- 
scribe it, a multipartite treaty or 
convention. In simpler terms, it is 
a proposed contract between na- 
tions by which each government 
promises to the other to guarantee, 
each to its own people, a number of 
the rights of the Universal Decla- 
ration of Human Rights, described 
where possible in more detail and 
in terms that may lend to enforce- 
ability as an international contract. 

As you well know, while the task 
of statement among three score na- 
tions and many differing legal and 
economic systems is in itself diffi- 
eult, the task of realization is far 
more difficult. What.are the. hu- 
man rights, which can be put into 
an international covenant or con- 
tract, and to which it can be ex- 
pected that the nations of the 
world can give immediate or almost 
immediate effect? Moreover, by 
what means should the United Na- 
tions propose to bring these obli- 
gations into force, and how can it 
keep them enforceable? These 
were the tough problems with 
which the eighteen members of the 
Human Rights Commission have 
had to wrestle through six sessions. 
The tentative answer by the Com- 
mission is its latest draft of the 
Convenant, produced in May 1950, 
and upon which it is likely there 
may have to be additional work at 
its seventh session in the Spring of 
1951. 

The rights which the Cominission 
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has so far felt could be the subject 
of immediate legal enforcement are 
embraced in fifteen articles of the 
proposed Covenant. Summarized 
over-simply they deal with— 

Protection of the right to life, 

The right to be free of torture 
or cruel or inhuman treatment 
or punishment, 

Freedom from slavery or forced 
labor, 

Freedom from arbitrary arrest 
or detention, 

Freedom from imprisonment for 
debt, 

Freedom of movement within a 
country and freedom to leave 
it, 

The right of aliens against arbi- 
trary expulsion, 

The right of fair hearing in the 
determination of civil obliga- 
tions and criminal charges, 
with special guarantees in 
criminal cases, such as public 
trial and the assistance of 
counsel, 

A guaranty against retroactive 
criminal laws, 

The right of everyone to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person 
before the law, 

Freedom of thought and reli- 
gion, 

Freedom to hold opinions with- 
out interference, 

Freedom of speech and expres- 
s10n, 

The: right of peaceful assembly, 

The right of association, and 
finally 

The right to equal protection of 
the law. 

In stating these rights in a form 
agreeable to the differing legal sys- 
tems of the world, it was also rec- 
ognized that many of these rights 
are not absolutes and that they 
have their limitations. Clearly, 
most substantive rights are relative 
both as to situations and other per- 
sons. This is well recognized with 
regard to such matters as freedom 
of expression, freedom of move- 
ment, and freedom of association 
particularly in times of danger; 
and the Covenant has attempted to 
take these limitations into account. 

The matter of putting the guar- 


anties into force has been covered 
by the proposed Covenant in two 
ways. Primary responsibility is 
placed upon a covenanting govern- 
ment to ensure the rights recog- 
nized under the Covenant to all in- 
dividuals within its territory and 
subject to its jurisdiction. A con- 
tracting nation must promise to 
do this by legislative or other mea- 
sures, in accordance with its con- 
stitutional processes, if it does not 
already provide such rights. This 
is the domestic—the internal— 
guaranty, and, as I said, the pri- 
mary guaranty. 

Secondly, each covenanting gov- 
ernment would agree with every 
other covenanting government that, 
if one of them considers that the 
other is not giving effect to a pro- 
vision of the Covenant, it may 
bring the matter to the attention 
of the other and, if the matter is 
not adjusted satisfactorily, may 
submit the matter to a Human 
Rights Committee. This committee 
vould be composed of seven na- 
tionals of countries parties to the 
Covenant, elected from a list of 
persons of high standing and rec- 
ognized experience in the field of 
human rights. Normally, the com- 
mittee would deal with a matter re- 
ferred to it after available domes- 
tie remedies had been invoked and 
exhausted in the case. The com- 
mittee would ascertain the facts 
and make available its good offices 
to the nations concerned, with a 
view to a friendly solution of the 
matter on the basis of respect for 
human rights as recognized in the 
Covenant. The committee would 
prepare a report which would be 
sent to the countries concerned and 
communicated to the Secretary- 
Yeneral of the United Nations for 
publication. In those cases where 
a solution is reached, the committee 
would confine its report to a brief 
statement of the facts and the solu- 
tion reached. If a solution is. not 
reached, the committee would state 
in its report its conclusions on the 
facts. Thus, by a process of inter- 
national examination, good offices, 
and publication, alleged violations 
or failures may be brought to pub- 
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lic light, and, if they have occurred, 
the gentle force of international 
settlement or the power of interna- 
tional public opinion may be 
brought to bear in eradicating 
these violations and failures in the 
field ‘of human rights. At first 
blush, this may not seem to com- 
pare with the force and power of a 
judgment of a court. Yet in the 
light of the past and contemporary 
history of the world, such a proce- 
dure as I have outlined would rep- 
resent a tremendous step forward, 
whereby nations would voluntarily 
agree to the scrutiny of their con- 
duct involving alleged offenses or 
failures in the treatment of their 
own populations. This was some- 
thing which it was thought only 
wars could settle, and yet how well 
we know how little wars do settle. 


This is not to say that the draft 
of the Covenant, as I have briefly 
described it, and the implementa- 
tion it provides is final. At this 
very time, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations is considering 
the report of the Human Rights 
Commission and this latest draft 
of the Covenant. Certain dissastis- 
factions will be aired. There will 
be those who feel that additional 
rights of an economie and social 
nature should be included in this 
first Covenant, even though there 
is a great disparity among the 
countries of the world in economic 
resources needed to ensure achiev- 
ing such guaranties. There are 
those who believe that the interna- 
tional enforcement taachinery must 
be stronger, even initially. There 
are those who urge that individuals 
as well as governments must en- 
joy the right to petition to an in- 
ternational body for redress of vio- 
lations. The General Assembly, 
composed of representatives of 60 
nations, will undoubtedly forward 
its views on these matters to the 
Human Rights Commission. Even- 
tually, through this process of re- 
fining, and as the nations of the 
world are able to agree, it is to be 
hoped that the Covenant of Hu- 
man Rights will take its place 
alongside the Charter and the Uni- 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DRAFTING OF 
THE UNIVERSAL DECLARATION OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS AND OF THE DRAFT COVENANT ON 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


By Mrs. Frankuin D. Roosevett, Chairman, Commission of Human Rights 


At the first meeting of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, April 
29th to May 20th, 1946, a Nuclear 
Commission was named to recom- 
mend a permanent Human Rights 
Commission and to consider the 
work which it. should first under- 
take. The first members were not 
chosen as representatives of their 
government, but chosen as individ- 
uals. Each government was, of 
course, asked to concur in the nom- 
ination for that country. I was 
named one of the members of the 
original Nuclear Commission and 
when we held our first meeting at 
Hunter College in New York City, 
I was elected chairman. There were 
nine members nominated and two 
of them were not able to come, and 
one or two nations insisted on nom- 
inating their own representatives. 

The Nuclear Commission made a 
number of recommendations. For 
instance, we agreed that members 
should represent governments, but 
should have some competence in the 
field of Human Rights. 

We agreed that there should be 
eighteen members of the full, per- 
manent Commission of Human 
Rights. This was a concession to 
the USSR representative because 
originally the various members of 
the group differed as to what the 
proper size of the Commission 
should be. I had been told that the 
United States did not care whether 
the Commission numbered twelve 
or twenty-five. It was felt that it 
should not be less than twelve be- 
cause unavoidable absences might 
cut it down to too small a group, 
and it was felt also that it should 
not be more than twenty-five for 
fear a large group might make it 
very difficult to accomplish any 
work. 


‘nomie and Social Council. 


When I realized how many dif- 
ferences of opinion there were, I 
mad@the suggestion, as chairman, 
that we might set the number at 
twenty-one, since we were apt to 
discuss controversial subjects and 
if there were a tie, the chairman 
could cast the deciding vote. Most 
of the members agreed with me un- 
til we came to the representative 
of the USSR. He insisted that we 
should be eighteen because our par- 
ent body, the Economie and Social 
Council, was made up of eighteen 
members. As the rest of us did not 
feel the size of the Commission was 
vitally important, and he could not 
be induced to change, we agreed 
to recommend that the Commission 
consist of eighteen members. 

In our report we suggested that 
the first work of the Commission 
to be undertaken should be the 
writing of a Declaration of Human 
Rights. The reason we felt that 
this was important was because 
many of us thought that unless we 
could establish standards for hu- 
man rights and freedom the world 
over, there would continue to exist 
one of the greatest causes for fric- 
tion among the nations. On the 
other hand, recognition of Human 
Rights and Freedoms might be- 
come one of the corner-stones on 
which peace could eventually be 
based. 

I presented the report of the 
work of the Nuclear Commission 
at the next meeting of the Eco- 
It was 
then studied in detail and a num- 
ber of changes were made. The 
members of the Commission were 
made government representatives, 
chosen by their governments. 

The eighteen governments to be 
represented on the Commission 


were chosen by the Economie and 
Social Council. The United States 
was chosen for a four-year appoint- 
ment and my government nomi- 
nated me as a member. 

The first session of the full Com- 
mission on Human Rights was 
ealled in January, 1947. In that 
first meeting we requested that the 
Division of Human Rights Secre- 
tariat get out a year-book on Hu- 
man Rights and that they receive 
all petitions presented, but we 
could tell the petitioners that once 
the Declaration of Human Rights 
was written, it might well be that 
their particular problems would 
come under one of the subjects 
touched upon in the Declaration. 

The second meeting of the full 
Commission was called in Geneva, 
Switzerland, because some mem- 
bers felt strongly that the Human 
Rights Commission should hold a 
session in Europe. We were sched- 
uled to meet on December 1, 1947. 
Many of the members, including 
myself, were delayed by weather 
so the meeting did not actually 
open until the second of December. 

We mapped out our work care- 
fully. The position of the United 
States was that it would be impos- 
sible in these initial meetings to do 
more than write a Declaration. 
Some members thought we should 
write a Convention, and Australia 
made the suggestion that a Court 
of Human Rights be created. The 
general feeling was that this could 
not be done under the Charter as 
it now stands. The representative 
from the USSR took an active part 
in the discussion and the formula- 
tion of social and economic rights 
for the individual. 

This was a very hard working 
committee and a Declaration was 
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Department of State Photograph 


SHOWN AT THE FIRST MEETING OF THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS ARE FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: MRS. ROOSEVELT, CHAIRMAN; MR. A. H. FELLER, GENERAL COUNSEL AND 
DIRECTOR OF U.N. LEGAL DEPARTMENT; AND MR. JOHN HUMPHREY, SECRETARY OF THE COMMISSION. 


written, and first draft of a Con- 
vention, and suggestions were made 
for implementation. 

In the autumn of 1948, in Paris, 
the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights was presented to the 
General Assembly and forty-eight 
nations voted to accept it; two were 
absent and eight abstained. 

The Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights is not legally bind- 
ing; it is a statement of the hopes 
and aspirations of people for fun- 
damental rights and freedoms and 
has great moral value. The USSR 
abstained from voting because it 
felt the Declaration was not pro- 
gressive enough, and South Africa 
abstained because it was too pro- 
gressive a document! We felt, how- 
ever, that this Declaration was a 


most important document for all 
member nations to accept not be- 
cause they will immediately live up 
to all of the provisions, but because 
it will state clearly what men need 
in order to live in freedom with a 
sense of security and dignity. Once 
stated, it will be easier for men of 
good will to strive for those ob- 
jectives. 

The Covenants as they are ad- 
hered to, will actually bring into 
being, rights which are tangible 
and can be invoked before the law 
of each country which has ratified 
them. 

At the spring meeting in 1950 a 
first Covenant of Human Rights 
was written. This, if accepted and 
ratified, by a member nation has 
the status of a treaty and is legally 


binding and any country accepting 
it, must change any of its laws 
which are in conflict. It is a short 
and simple document because we 
felt that it would have more chance 
of being accepted and later Cove- 
nants can be written to include 
more rights and freedoms. 

It has been a great education to 
me to work on this Commission. 
The meaning of words in the dif- 
ferent languages, the different le- 
gal systems, the different religious 
beliefs, all called for lengthy dis- 
cussions. 

Many people are going to feel 
more secure as the first Covenant 
and those to follow it, are ratified 
by their governments and perhaps 
the smaller nations will gain great- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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PREAMBLE 

Whereas recognition of the in- 
herent dignity and of the equal and 
jnalienable rights of all members 
of the human family is the foun- 
dation of freedom, justice and 
peace in the world, 

Whereas disregard and contempt 
for human rights have resulted in 
barbarous acts which have out- 
raged the conscience of mankind, 
and the advent of a world in which 
human beings shall enjoy freedom 
of speech and belief and freedom 
from fear and want has been pro- 
claimed as the highest aspiration 
of the common people, 

Whereas it is essential, if man is 
not to be compelled to have re- 
course, as a last resort, to rebellion 
against tyranny and oppression, 
that human rights should be pro- 
tected by the rule of law, 

Whereas it is essential to pro- 


mote the development of friendly 
relations among nations, 


Whereas the peoples of the 
United Nations have in the Char- 
ter reaffirmed their faith in funda- 
mental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human per- 
son and in the equal rights of men 
and women and have determined 
to promote social progress and bet- 
ter standards of life in larger free- 
dom, 

Whereas Member States have 
pledged themselves to achieve, in 
co-operation with the United Na- 
tions, the promotion of universal 
respect for and observance of hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms, 

Whereas a common understand- 
ing of these rights and freedoms 
is of the greatest importance for 
the full realization of this pledge, 

Now therefore the General As- 
sembly proclaims this Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights as a 
common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations, to 
the end that every individual and 
every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


shall strive by teaching and educa- 
tion to promote respect for these 
rights and freedoms and by pro- 
gressive measures, national and in- 
ternational, to secure their univer- 
sal and effective recognition and 
observance, both among the peoples 
of Member States themselves and 
among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 

Article 1. All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with rea- 
son and conscience and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood. 

Article 2. (1) Everyone is en- 
titled to all the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. (2) Further- 
more, no distinction shall be made 
on the basis of the political, juris- 
dictional or international status of 
the country or territory to which a 
person belongs, whether this terri- 
tory be an independent, Trust, 
Non-Self-Governing territory, or 
under any other limitation of sov- 
ereignty. 

Article 3. Everyone has the 
right to life, liberty and the secur- 
ity of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held 
in slavery or servitude; slavery and 
the slave trade shall be prohibited 
in all their forms. 

Article 5. No one shall be sub- 
jected to torture or to cruel, in- 
luman or degrading treatment or 
punishment. 

Article 6. Everyone has the 
right to recognition everywhere as 
a person before the law. 

Article 7. All are equal before 
the law and are entitled without 
any discrimination to equal pro- 
tection of the law. All are entitled 
to equal protection against any dis- 
crimination in violation of this 
Declaration and against any in- 
citement to such discrimination. 


Article 8. Everyone has the 
right to an effective remedy by the 
competent national tribunals for 
acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitu- 
tion or by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be sub- 
jected to arbitrary arrest, deten- 
tion or exile. 

Article 10. Everyone is entitled 
in full equality to a fair and pub- 
lie hearing by an independent and 
impartial tribunal, in the deter- 
mination of his rights and obliga- 
tions and of any eriminal charge 
against him. : 

Article 11. (1) Everyone charged 
with a penal offense has the right 
to be presumed innocent until 
proved guilty according to law in 
a public trial at which he has had 
all the guarantees necessary for his 
defense. (2) No one shall be held 
guilty of any penal offense on ac- 
count of any act or omission which 
did not constitute a penal offense, 
under national or international 
law, at the time when it was com- 
mitted. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be imposed than the one that was 
applicable at the time the penal 
offense was committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be sub- 
jected to arbitrary interference 
with his privacy, family, home or 
correspondence, nor to attacks upon 
his honor and reputation. Every- 
one has the right to the protection 
of the law against such interfer- 
ence or attacks. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the 
right to freedom of movement and 
residence within the borders of 
each state (2) Everyone has the 
right to leave any country, includ- 
ing his own, and to return to his 
country. ; 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the 
right to seek and to enjoy in other 
countries asylum from persecution. 
(2) This right may not be invoked 
in the case of prosecutions genuine- 
ly arising from non-political crimes 
or from acts contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
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Nations. 

Article 15. (1) Everyone has the 
right to a nationality. (2) No one 
shall be arbitrarily deprived of his 
nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 

Article 16. (1) Men and women 
of full age, without any limitation 
due to race, nationality or religion, 
have the right to marry and to 
found a family. They are entitled 
to equal rights as to marriage, dur- 
ing marriage and at its dissolution. 
(2) Marriage shall be entered into 
only with the free and full consent 
of the Intending spouses. (3) The 
family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is 
entitled to protection by society 
and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the 
right to own property alone as well 
as in association with others. (2) 
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No one shall be arbitrarily de- 
prived of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the 
right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right in- 
cludes freedom to change his re- 
ligion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others 
and in public or private, to mani- 
fest his religion or belief in teach- 
ing practice, worship and observ- 
ance, 

Article 19. Everyone has the 
right to freedom of opinion and 
expression ; this right includes free- 
dom to hold opinions without in- 
terference and to seek, receive and 
impart information and_ ideas 
through any media and regardless 
of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Evervone has the 
right to freedom of peaceful as- 
sembly and association. (2) No one 
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may be compelled to belong to an 
association. 

Article 21. (1) Everyone has the 
right to take part in the govern. 
ment of his country, directly or 
through freely chosen representa- 
tives. (2) Everyone has the right 
of equal access to public service 
in his country. (3) The will of the 
people shall be the basis of the 
authority of government; this will 
shall be expressed in periodic and 
genuine elections which shall be 
by universal and equal suffrage 
and shall be held by secret vote or 
by equivalent free voting proce- 
dures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a mem. 
ber of society, has the right to so- 
cial security and is entitled to real- 
isation, through national effort and 
international co-operation and in 
accordance with the organisation 
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and resources of each State, of the 
economic, social and cultural rights 
indispensable for his dignity and 
the free development of his per- 
sonality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the 
right to work, to free choice of 
employment, to just and favorable 
BS conditions of work and to protec- 
tion against unemployment. (2) 
Everyone, without any discrimina- 
tion, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. (3) Everyone who 
works has the right to just and 
favorable remuneration insuring 
for himself and his family an exist- 
ence worthy of human dignity, and 
supplemented, if necessary, by oth- 
er means of social protection. (4) 
Everyone has the right to form 
and to join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests. 

Article 24. Everyone has the 
right to rest and leisure, including 
reasonable limitations of working 
hours and periodic holidays with 
pay. 

Article 25. (1) Everyone has the 
right to a standard of living ade- 
quate for the health and well-being 
of himself and of his family, in- 
eluding food, clothing, housing and 
medical care and necessary social 
services, and the right to security 
in the event of unemployment, 
sickness, disability, widowhood, old 


age or other lack of livelihood in 
circumstances beyond his control. 
(2)Motherhood and childhood are 
entitled to special care and assist- 
ance. All children, whether born 
in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy 
the same social protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the 
right to education. Education shall 
be free, at least in the elementary 
and fundamental stages. Elemen- 
tary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional educa- 
tion shall be made generally avail- 
able and higher education shall be 
equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit. (2) Education shall be 
directed to the full development of 
the human personality and to the 
strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms. 
It shall promote understanding, 
tolerance and friendship among all 
nations, racial or religious groups, 
and shall further the activities of 
the United Nations for the mainte- 
nance of peace. (3) Parents have 
a prior right to choose the kind of 
education that shall be given to 
their children. 

Article 27. (1) Everyone has the 
right freely to participate in the 
cultural life of the community, to 
enjoy the arts and to share in sci- 
entific advancement and its bene- 
fits. (2) Everyone has the right to 
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the protection of the moral and 
material interests resulting from 
any scientific, literary or artistic 
production of which he is the au- 
ther. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled 
to a social and internationa! order 
in which the rights and freedoms 
set forth in this Declaration can 
be fully realized. 

Article 29. (1) Everyone has du- 
ties to the community in which 
alone the free and full development 
of his personality is possible. (2) 
In the exercise of his rights and 
freedoms, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are de- 
termined by law solely for the pur- 
pose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and free- 
doms of others and of meeting the 
just requirements of morality, pub- 
lic order and the general welfare 
in a democratic society. (3) These 
rights and freedoms may in no case 
be exercised contrary to the pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Article 30. Nothing in this Dece- 
laration may be interpreted as im- 
plying for any State, group or per- 
son any right to engage in any ac- 
tivity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the 
rights and freedoms set forth here- 
in. 
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versal Declaration of Human 
Rights as one of the great state 
papers of all time. 

Providing a Covenant is but part 
of the broad human rights work in 
which the United Nations and oth- 
er international organizations are 
engaged. There are the details and 
execution which go into specific 
matters, such as the protection and 
re-settlement of refugees and dis- 
Placed persons; the elimination of 
statelessness ; the problems of free- 
dom of information; making oper- 
ative the Convention on Genocide, 
which now has the requisite ratifi- 
tation to come into force, but not 


the ratifications as yet of the larg- 
er nations including our own; the 
special problems of women and 
children; the detailed, perplexing 
problems of minorities and dis- 
crimination and the special prob- 
lems of slavery and forced labor 
in certain places of the world; all 
of which create a tremendous pro- 
gram of world-wide activity, each 
item erying out for solution. 


In terms of local significance, as 
it affects you and me in our com- 
munity enterprises, this vast pro- 
gram carries a message both of 
great hope, and of greater efforts 
which must yet be exerted. On the 
side of hope, it is a clear demon- 
stration that the interests of the in- 
dividual are regarded to be, not 
merely of domestic, but of inter- 


national concern. On the side of 
work, it means that you and your 
fellow workers of the churches and 
other groups must extend further 
the efforts to cultivate the public 
opinion that makes the realization 
of these humanitarian and humane 
ideals possible for everyone in this 
country. It means renewed en- 
deavors in the drive for attainment 
of economic opportunities, educa- 
tion, housing, and civil rights for 
everyone. You people have the 
incentive and the cause at heart. 
You have the assurance that the 
leadership of this country will be 
spear-heading the advance. 


(Note: This address was delivered by 
Mr. Plaine before the National Fraternal 
Council of Churches on October 20, 1950: 
in Washington, D. C.) 
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Religious Freedom 


By Jessie H. Roy 


Jimmy came running in from 
school with his round brown face 
aglow. 

‘*Hello, Mommy!’’ he 
‘“*Our teacher told us 
Pilgrims today.’’ 

‘Do you know why the Pilgrims 
came to America?’’ asked Mother 
after she had kissed his cheek and 
helped ‘him to unzip his jacket. 

**Oh, yes,’’ answered Jimmy. 
‘*They came because the king of 
their country would not permit 
them to attend the church of their 
own choice. So, they left home and 
tried to find a place where they 
could go to the kind of church they 
liked best.’’ 

‘‘You are right,’’ said Mother. 
‘‘The Pilgrims came to America 
looking for religious freedom. They 
built churches and were happy to 
be able to worship God in their 
own way. 

‘*But not everyone in the colony 
agreed with the form of worship 
which the Pilgrim Fathers set up 
for them. These people began to 
earry out their own ideas; and 
then trouble started. 

‘*You would think that the Pil- 
grims, who had, themselves, sac- 
rificed so much for their own re- 
ligious rights, would have granted 
to others the same privileges which 
they held so dear. But this was 
not so. 

‘*Many people were tried and 
sentenced to punishment for dar- 
ing to be different. Among these 
were two of whom I am sure you 
have heard in school. They were 
Roger Williams and Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson. 

‘Roger Williams was sentenced 
to be put out of the colony and to 
be sent back to England. But he 
escaped and went to Rhode Island 
where he established the coiony of 
Providence, and founded the first 
Baptist church in America. 

‘*Mrs. Hutchinson was also tried 
and convicted of teaching the 
wrong ideals. She, too, went to 


called. 
about the 


Rhode Island and founded Ports- 
mouth and Newport. 

‘*In many places, people became 
disturbed about the future uf their 
religious rights; so, laws were 
passed to make these rights secure 
forever. 

‘*The declaration and resolves of 
the Frist Continental Congress on 
October 14, 1774, condemned the 
English Parliament for establish- 
ing a religion in the province of 
Quebec. 

**In 1701, William Penn granted 
to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania 
religious freedom and the right to 
participate in their government 
which would insure these rights 
for all time. 

‘*Virginia stated in its Bill of 
Rights, June 12, 1776: 

‘... Religion, or the duty 
which we owe to our Creator, 
and the manner of discharging 
it can be directed only by reason 
and conviction, not by force or 


violence; and therefore, all men 
are equally entitled to the free 
exercise of religion, according to 


’ 


the dictates of conscience. .. . 

‘*Massachusetts, also, in its Bill 
of Rights in 1780, made provisions 
for freedom of religion. 

‘“‘The first amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States 
reads: ‘Congress shall make no 
laws respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.’ 

‘*Today, representatives from all 
over the world, gathered together 
at Lake Success, New York, are 
being inspired by the American 
ideal of religious freedom among 
other human rights. And even 
those who had never before had 
these rights, are trying to see to it 
that freedom of religion is one of 
the rights that people everywhere 
will always have.’’ 

‘Oh, Mommy,’’ observed Jimmy 
when Mother had finished her 
story. ‘‘Aren’t you glad that we 
live in a country like America 
where I can go to my Sunday 
school and all the other kids can 
go to theirs. and we ean still all be 


good friends?” 

“*Yes, I am,’’ laughed Mother, 
‘‘Now run along and play until 
dinner time.’’ 


Our Civil Rights 


By GERTRUDE PARTHENIA 
McBrown 


The merry laughter of girls and 
boys in the school yard rang 
through the library. Miss Cohen, 
the librarian, looked up from her 
desk, smiled, then went over to the 
window. As the laughter died 
away, she heard Jackie and Wil- 
liam, who were sitting on a bench 
under the window discussing a 
composition they had to write. 

‘*Look,” said Jackie, pointing to 
a page in his history book, ‘‘I think 
I shall begin with this from The 
Declaration of Independence: ‘We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, 
and the pursuit of Happiness’.” 
He turned a few pages, read and 
said: ‘‘Perhaps this part from the 
Constitution is better: ‘No State 
shall make or enforee any law which 
shall abridge the privileges or in- 
munities of citizens of the United 
States.’—I wonder why they didn’t 
just say cut off the privileges or 
rights or something like that—‘ Nor 
shall any State deprive any person 
of life, liberty or property without 
due process of law; nor deny to 
any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the law.’ ” 

There was a moment of silence 
which was broken by William’s 
somewhat husky voice. ‘‘ Jackie,” 
he said, ‘‘That Fourteenth Amend- 
ment covers practically all the civil 
rights we read about. If our gov- 
ernment really enforced the Four- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, there would be equal rights 
for everyone, for your people as 
well as for mine. There would be 
justice.”’ 

Jackie, who was leaning with his 
elbow on his history book, looking 
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into space, turned to his friend and 
said slowly: ‘‘The Fourteenth 
Amendment should give full pro- 
tection to the Negro, but it doesn’t. 
That’s why Charles Houston or- 
ganized the legal department of the 
N.A.A.C.P.—to furnish money and 
lawyers for colored people who are 
denied their civil rights. Civil 
rights should be the same for all 
citizens, not civil rights for white 
people and little rights for col- 
ored people.’’ 

In a second William replied: 
‘‘You’re right. One kind of civil 
rights for white people and an- 
other for colored people living as 
citizens in the same democracy 
doesn’t make sense. It’s silly! Isn’t 
it?’’ 

‘‘Of course, it’s silly. When we 
play games, we play by the same 
rules, don’t we? Well, it’s just 
the same in everything else, and 
whenever it doesn’t work that way, 
it isn’t only silly, it’s downright 
unjust, and it hurts! How ean 
people be happy when they are 
cheated out of their rights?’’ 

‘They can’t,’ replied William. 
‘‘My dad says that the only way 
we can ever have peace at home 
or abroad is to practice the Golden 
Rule of Brotherhood to all. He 
says there are a lot of fair-minded 
people, private citizens and politi- 
cians, who are working to end dis- 
crimination, segregation and lynch- 
ing, but often they’re overpowered 
by race-hating, selfish people. You 
remember what we read in the pa- 
pers about the speakers in Con- 
zress who argued for hours to keep 
segregation in schools and in rec- 
reational facilities in some parts of 
the country.’’ 

‘‘Some of them are still argu- 
ing,’’ said Jackie. ‘‘They are los- 
ing, but they are still fighting to 
hold on as long as they can. They 
don’t care one thing about the Con- 
stitution of the United 
where Negroes are concerned. I 
bet they’d even take a crack at The 
Declaration of Human Rights if 
they could. Have you seen this? I 
got it from the Association for the 
United Nations in New York.’’ 


‘‘No, Jackie,’ said William, 


States, 


‘“*Let me see it. Oh, this is the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the Géneral As- 
sembly of the United Nations, De- 
cember 10, 1948. This is great! Ar- 
ticle 1 says: ‘All human beings are 
born free and equal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed with rea- 
son and conscience and should act 
towards one another in a spirit of 
brotherhood. Article 2, Everyone 
is entitled to all rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration, 
without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, 
national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status. ... Article 3, 
Everyone has the right to life, lib- 
erty and security of person ’ Say, 
this is just right for me to carry 
around in my pocket. I could study 
all the articles.’’ 

‘‘Now, wait a minute,’’ said 
Jackie, holding out his hand for 
the pamphlet. ‘‘This is just right 
for me to carry around in my pock- 
et. You send to the Association, or 
to the U.N. for your own pocket 
pamphlet that’s right for you.’’ 


**Oh, you know what I meant, 
Jackie. But I want to borrow it 
from you. I’m going to use those 
three Articles in my paper. And 
this is how I’m going to begin: 
‘Civies is the science of Civil Gov- 
ernment.’ Then I’ll give a defini- 
tion of Civil. This will make it 
easy to lead into civil rights, the 
private rights of the people under 
the law. See what the dictionary 
says, ‘Civil law—(a) relating to 
the private life of the individuals, 
(b) considered as legal rights or 
status.’ Yes, Sir, this is my start- 
ing point.’’ 

“You know, William,’’ said 
Jackie with a twinkle in his eyes, 
‘fever since you read that article 
on Charles Houston in the NEaro 
History BULLETIN, you’ve been 
trying to convince everyone that 
you are a lawyer.’’ 

** Aw, nothing of the kind,’’ Wil- 
liam laughed, slapping Jackie on 
the back. ‘‘I’m not trying to pre- 
tend anything.’’ 

‘Oh, yes, you are,’’ said Jackie, 
‘take it easy, fellow, take it easy. 


, 
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Charles Houston was an honor 
graduate from Harvard University 
and he topped that with a doctor’s 
degree in Civil Law from the Uni- 
versity of Madrid in Spain. That’s 
how he became a great civil and 
criminal lawyer. You’ve only read 
a few books and magazines. Slow 
down, pal. You have a long way 
to go.’’ 

William laughed and said: ‘‘ Your 
teasing and laughing don’t bother 
me a bit. Come to think of it, who 
knows, I might be a lawyer some 
day. Perhaps, I won’t be another 
Charles Houston, because besides 
being a great lawyer, he was a mod- 
ern Frederick Douglass, but I 
might be able to do a few things: 
Any way, I’ll stick to his slogan, 
‘No tea for the weak, no crepe for 
the dead.’ ’”’ 

‘* All right, Judge, go on and get 
ready to write your paper.’’ 

**See you in the Supreme Court,’’ 
William said with a smile. 


Personal Rights 


By Geneva C. TURNER 


The family was seated around 
the table preparing to enjoy a most 


delicious Thanksgiving dinner— 
Father, Mother, Walter, and Pat. 
The house was immaculate with its 
gleaming windows, crisp curtains, 
shining silver, and snow-white lin- 
ens. The decorations of golden- 
yellow chrysanthemums and red 
oak leaves gave the house a very 
festive air. 

‘‘Donald made a touchdown at 
the last minute, Mom, and won for 
cur school,’’ exclaimed Walter just 
as Father finished the blessing and 
began to carve the turkey. ‘‘It was 
a great game! Father, you should 
have seen it. I yelled until I was 
hoarse.”’ 

‘‘The girls just raved about my 
eap and coat,” cried Pat. ‘‘I am so 
glad that you were able to finish it 
last night, Mother. I saw a suit 
just like it on the television this 
morning in the Fashion Show. I 
think I shall wear my blue crepe 
to the dance tonight. Will you 
make it a little shorter for me this 
afternoon, Mother ?’’ 
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‘*Mother! Mother!’’ cried Pat. 
Father was so busy carving the tur- 
key and the children so interested 
in their experiences, that no one 
had noticed that Mother had slight- 
ly slumped in her chair. Everyone 
rushed to her side. 

After Father helped her up, she 
opened her eyes weakly and said, 
‘Oh, I’m all right,—just a little 
tired.’”’ 

**You’re completely exhausted,” 
said Father. ‘‘I shall take you up- 
stairs, give you some fruit juice, 
and letsyou rest an hour before 
you eat: I shall call the doctor 
and have him examine you thor- 
oughly.”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t need all of that,’’ 
replied Mother. 

‘*Yes, you do,’’ insisted Father, 
‘‘and more besides.” 

Both children followed them up- 
stairs. Shortly Mother was cozily 
wrapped in bed and soon fell into 
a deep, peaceful sleep. The chil- 
dren were stunned and silent. 

‘*Now you youngsters come down 
here. I want to talk with you,’’ 
said Father. ‘‘ While Mother is rest- 
ing, let us cat and take her dinner 
to her later.’’ 

‘*Now,’’ said Father after every- 
one was served, ‘‘just why is Moth- 
er so exhausted? In the first place, 
she has been working for weeks 
washing and stretching curtains, 
cleaning silver, and laundering 
linens. She sat up very late last 
night finishing Pat’s coat and cap 
so that she would be the envy of 
all the girls at the game. She was 
up very early this morning prepar- 
ing the turkey and rolls, the dress- 
ing, and everything else so that we 
could have this delicious dinner— 
to say nothing of all the routine 
work that has to be done every 
day.’’ 

‘*Now let’s see what you did,’’ 
continued Father. ‘‘Let’s look at 
today. You were called down to 
breakfast, looked at the television 
during the mid-morning, went to 
see a thrilling football game, came 
in to enjoy a delicious Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner, and were planning to 
spend the evening preparing for 
the dance tonight and to call on 


? 


Mother every minute for help and 
suggestions. I have been watching 
things around here for a long time 
and haven’t liked what I have 
seen. I wanted to see the television 
this morning and also to see the 
game, but I had to stay and give 
Mother a little help. I am working 
hard every day but do try to help 
some each morning and evening.”’ 

Pat put down her knife and fork 
and hung her head while great 
tears welled up in her eyes and 
dropped in her lap. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
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to hurt Mother, indeed I didn’t, 
Father,’’ sobbed Pat. 

**T didn’t either, Dad,” said Wal. 
ter. ‘‘We were just having a fine 
holiday.’’ 

**Children, I don’t think for a 
moment that you really meant to 
hurt Mother,’’ replied Father, 


‘‘but you were just thoughtless, 
and I want to set your thinking in 
the right direction. Your Mother 
has as much right to have some 
rest and a good holiday as you do. 

(Continued on page 46) 






















































































Across 

. concerning an individual 
a thick cord of several strands 
twisted together 

8. privileges 

9. legal; or according to law 

. Old Ironsides (initials) 

. on the condition 

. having the qualities of man 
freedom from war or disturbance 


Down 
. devotional 
. a worthless leaving 
. the organ of smell 
. Associated Press (abbrev.) 
. allow 
. physical energy 
. a slender string or cord; a straight 
mark 
. quick to learn 
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The profound statements of Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet as Director- 
General of UNESCO have quick- 
ened the devotion of defenders of 
human rights wherever his words 
have been heard and read. The 
choice of Dr. Torres Bodet for his 
important task is an especially for- 
tunate one; for Dr. Torres Bodet, 
a poet, former teacher, Minister of 
Education and Foreign Minister of 
Mexico, embodies the talents of a 
man of letters, a linguist, an edu- 
cator, a diplomat and an idealist. 

Here follows a selection of ex- 
pressions on human rights chosen 
from Dr. Torres Bodet’s speeches 
and messages to various peoples of 
the world: 


Geneva, Switzerland 
August 23, 1949 


As long as it is foreign to the 
majority of mankind, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights will 
remain a vious resolution. Once, 
however, it has penetrated the 
minds and liearts of men, once men 
have voluntarily rallied to it, be- 
come fully aware of their own 
rights, they must necessarily claim 
them, and no force on earth will 
be able to refuse them. 

* * Xe 

The achieving of the rights (re- 
ferred to in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights) is indeed 
the task of Man, of the man in the 
street. He alone will secure the 
application of our Universal Dec- 
laration, because he is himself its 
author. 

* * * 

I have no hesitation in saying 
that the future of this Declaration 
(Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights) is like the future of UNES- 


CO itself. UNESCO will not ful- 


fil its purposes without the active 
assistance of public opinion. Con- 
versely, it will have fulfilled them 
all when public opinion comes un- 
reservedly to support it; its future 
is bound up with that of education, 
culture and peace. 


Mysore, India 
November, 1949 

From the cave-dwellers to mod- 
ern legislators, every generation 
has tried to hand on to its successor 
a world less unjust, a life less 
eruel, a civilization nobler and 
more harmonious. To think of the 
Rights of Man is to reflect upon 
our duties. Because, as Mahatma 
Gandhi so well said, ‘‘all rights to 
be deserved and preserved come 
from duty well done. Thus, the 
very right to live accrues to us 
only when we do the duty of citi- 
zenship of the world.’’ 


e * * 


Two-thirds of the human race 
live in fear of enslavement—en- 
slavement by ignorance. Wherever 
any man suffers, there all humanity 
suffers. 

* * * 

Human rights are not a free gift 
to peoples by their legislators and 
when at length these rights prevail 
throughout the world, they will be 
a victory towards which all cul- 
tures and all races have contrib- 
uted. Or, to put it in another way, 
man’s evolution has been and must 
elways be a relentless struggle 
against the forces of darkness; a 
triumph of freedom over slavery, 
of good over evil, of truth over 
falsehood. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, all peoples in every clime 
and latitude have participated and 
are particivating in this struggle. 
It is only when understood in this 
sense, that the Declaration adopted 
by the United Nations on 10 De- 
eember 1948, acquires its full sig- 
nificance as a promise to the indi- 
vidual man of every race and every 
tongue by civilization as a whole. 

* * = 


Berne, Switzerland 
December 10, 1949 

**T am persuaded that UNESCO 
should find, and increasingly will 
find, in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, more particular- 
ly the provisions on education, sci- 


HUMAN RIGHTS — 


By JAIME TorREs BopeEt, Director-General of UNESCO 


ence and culture, both its inspira- 
tion and its justification. 

‘‘The proclamation of 10 De- 
cember 1948 was the crown of cen- 
turies of effort to define and assert 
the inalienable rights of the hu- 
man person. But we could not 
rest content with mere proclama- 
tion of the rights and with mere 
verbal assent to them by the Mem- 
ber States of the United Nations. 

‘‘The adoption of a document so 
far-reaching 1.eans indeed the ac- 
ceptance of all the duties implicit 
in it. 

**Those duties it iss UNESCO’s 
intention to discharge, holding, as 
it does, that the principles of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights are the very mainspring of 
the action to which it is committed. 
For whatever the _ procedures 
adopted, whatever form its activi- 
ties assume or the co-operation 
they elicit, UNESCO’s work can 
and must have one end only, to 
serve men and women and satisfy 
their needs—through education to 
afford them access to the treasures 
of culture and to aid the birth of 
a world fitted in all respects for 
the full flowering of man’s per- 
sonality in the performance of his 
social duties. 

* * * 
Cannes, France 
July 29, 1950 

‘‘The suffering of a child, with 
his obscure sense of being ill-fitted 
for life, is an indictment to us 
which we adults should find un- 
bearably painful. It is for the con- 
science of humanity to ery out 
against the forfeiture of the child’s 
indefeasible right to happiness. 
The men and women of the future 
will not be balanced and fully-de- 
veloped individuals, conscious of 
their fellowship with the rest of 
mankind, unless as children they 
have known the happiness of filling 
their own place in their environ- 
ment. How true is that modest ob- 
servation by the great Dutch edu- 
eationist, Lighart: ‘The memory 
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of happy times at school will mean 
far more in the lives of children, 
particularly those in humble eir- 
cumstances, than the things that 
they have learnt there!’ A genera- 
tion of children in revolt against 
their wretchedness is no prepara- 
tion for a race of men set free from 
want and fear. The world of to- 
morrow will reflect what we have 
done with the children in our 
eare.’’ 

+ & * 
Zurich, Switzerland 
August 12, 1950 


‘*World citizenship implies an 
ever vigilant critical spirit and a 
bond of sympathy making each 
man feel with his fellows in their 


suffering, joy, disaster or success; 
it requires an apostolic zeal... . 
‘*World citizenship is not born 


solely of awareness of economic 
necessity. It is engendered by the 
sense of justice, by that principle 
in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights which assigns to the 
individual universal rights of 
which none can be legally or moral- 
ly deprived.’’ 
* * * 

University of Leyden 
November 6, 1949 

It is, perhaps, with the thought 
of describing the main concerns of 
Unesco and its utlimate objectives 
that I have wished to talk to you 
about Human Rights, and more 
particularly about the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights pro- 
claimed by the United Nations on 
10 December 1948. I was thinking 
vesterday of the history of this 
Declaration, which was born of the 


Charter of the United Nations but 
which obviously did not issue 
ready-made from the proceedings 
of an assembly. The document pro- 
duced in Paris last year is the suc- 
cessor of those drawn up, at the 
end of the XVIIIth Century, by 
the fathers of American indepen- 
dence and of the French Revolu- 
tion and as I traveiled across your 
country, I seemed to be experienc- 
ing again the dream of those men, 
the enthusiasm that inspired them 
when they drafted their procla- 
mation of human freedoms. When 
they affirmed, against absolutism 
and privilege, the inalienable 
rights of the individual, they were 
not inventing an abstract world; 
they were, I think, inspired by the 
memory of a community that had 
already enjoyed those rights and 
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freed itself from bonds, from which 
they were now concerned to release 
others. Liberalism had already ap- 
peared; it was henceforth possible 
to prepare the way for its final 
victory. ... 

Two centuries have passed. And 
today, when none of the nations 
has fully attained the objectives 
set forth by your ancestors, we feel 
that these aims must be set still 
higher, that we must strive for a 
still loftier ideal. We have only 
to look at the Universal Declara- 
tion proclaimed by the United Na- 
tions to realize at once that there 
is more in it than in any of its 
predecessors. Several of its articles 
deal with aspects of human activity 
that no one, in times gone by, 
would have thought worthy of 
mention. These new features are of 
two kinds. Some merely provide 
new and clearer definitions of what 
might be called self-evident truths. 
Or rather they were, in the past, 
self-evident, even if they were not 
universally practised. At any rate, 
it seemed inconceivable that they 
could be called into question. Such 
are the freedom of the individual, 
the dignity of the person, and the 
rights of the citizen. Yet we in our 
time have witnessed the denial and 
flouting, by men and by whole com- 
munities, of rights that might have 
been thought to be part of an in- 
alienable inheritance. So we see 
that, after all, respect for the per- 
son is still a precarious right to 
be jealously defended. Trustful- 
ness alone cannot banish cruelty or 
contumely ; against these we must 
build defenses. That is why the 
United Nations have underlined 
these princ!ples—have, so to speak, 
spelled them out—to the greater 
shame of humanity, but also, we 
must hope, for its greater benefit. 

There are, however, in the Uni- 
versal Declaration several new ar- 
ticles that are a happy reflection 
of other aspects of our history and 
mark a real enrichment of the so- 
cial conscience of mankind. Some 
of the rights proclaimed today 
would have been inconceivable a 
hundred or a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The articles defining 


certain social, economic and intel- 
lectual rights undoubtedly reflect 
the progress made in outlook and 
eustoms over the space of a cen- 
tury. More especially, technological 
progress, which has perhaps not 
greatly changed men but has at 
least deeply affected their relation- 
ships, and even their scales of 
values. But in many eases this 
progress and change has not been 
invested with the iorce of statute 
and law; and immthose cases only 
the emergence of tension and 
hatred reveal their existence. Prog- 
ress and change, moreover, have 
not occurred everywhere to the 
same extent; all problems are not 
equally urgent in all countries, 
and, even where they are, they are 
not open to the same solution, be- 
cause the scene, the civilization and 
the forces at work are different. 
While it is a fact that the world 
must unite, and that technology 
must play 4 great part in the pro- 
cess, this must be accomplished on 
the highest possible level; what 
matters is the condition of hu- 
manity, which must be nurtured 
and above all improved. That is 
the meaning of the rights which the 
United Nations have placed before 
the various States, even though 
the States may seem very slow to 
recognize them. No one can hence- 
forth doubt that those rights are 
linked with all the others, and that 
they too cannot be flouted with 
impunity. 

It will not have escaped you that 
the force of the Declaration we are 
discussing lies in a world-wide 
awareness of it. When one single 
nation abandoned the use of slave 
labor, no other nation was able to 
maintain it. The peoples are now 
closely interdependent, but _ it 
would be a mistake to regard their 
collaboration as a characteristic of 
our age alone. Were it so, I should 
have had to seek elsewhere, and at 
a far greater remove, for the ori- 
gins of the great Declaration of 
Rights of which I spoke at the out- 
set. That too, perhaps, betokens 
one form of modern progress: a 
certain knowledge, at once histor- 
ical and geographical, of man. In 
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any case, we all know today that 
the the spiritual conquests of hu- 
manity are not the monopoly of 
any single person. What is de- 
scribed as civilization is the prod- 
uct of countless contributions, 
made by every people and every 
culture. Justice, peace and free- 
dom are often spoken of as if they 
were abstract ideas; and it is then, 
perhaps, that no defenders can be 
found for them. In fact, however, 
these words represent something 
concrete, for which men _ have 
toiled; they represent what man 
has up to now achieved. This list 
of rights which we have formally 
drawn up is replete with history. 
The freedoms we enjoy, the free- 
doms that seem to ys the most 
natural, we owe to those who have 
gone before us. There is no single 
people, no single race, that has not 
made its contribution; we cannot 
even interpret our own rights cor- 
rectly unless we are familiar with 
the inheritance of the East and of 
Greece and Rome, and unless we 
listen, not only to the voice of our 
own peoples, but to that of peoples 
of distant ages and climes as well. 
This new code is not proposed by 
us to the world, but proposed by 
all men, wherever and whenever 
they may have lived, to us. 

We must therefore regard this 
document as summing up the rich 
heritage that the history of the 
world has bequeathed to us; and it 
comes at the end of a long series of 
tragedies. Nature endowed us with 
no rights; she merely presented us 
with obstacles to be overcome. 
Everything had to be fought for, 
at the cost of countless sacrifices. 
The very recognition of our idea 
of rights had to be fought for. And 
the battle had constantly to be re- 
sumed, for human victories are 
very rarely final. Beneath the calm 
statement of these rights, what ap- 
peals, what cries assail our ears! 
We are free—that is indeed the 
word—we are free to discuss the 
right to vote; but can we ever for- 
get the desperate efforts of those 
who actually won that right, only 
to lose it and win again, so that at 
last we ourselves can use it? And 
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the rights of which we seldom 
speak, so hallowed do they seem to 
us; should we forget how they too 
have been consecrated? The right 
to life is bequeathed to us by mil- 
lions of men who have been killed 
—and their memory is still young, 
for it was not long ago that none 
was assured of his right to live, of 
his right to claim respect for body 
and soul. We all know by name 
some who died that we might feel 
certain of those rights. 


That is where the real value of 
Human Rights lies—not in legal 
traditions, nor in high precepts, 
nor yet in philosophical principles 
—but in the toil, suffering and 
blood of men. That is where the 
true, the present meaning of a 
Declaration emerges. Reformers, 
revolutionaries, innovators and 
prophets—all who, in a_ hostile 
world hardened by custom or weak- 
ened by cowardice, were the first to 
claim on our behalf rights that we 
ean no longer do without—obeyed 
so high a call that they felt they 


were merely fulfilling a duty. Had 
they been actuated by selfish mo- 


tives, what they accomplished 
would not have endured. It was 
for others that they claimed the 
rights—for humanity, not for one 
race or one class. Some were in- 
spired by science, others by rea- 
son, others, again, by charity; but 
they all knew that they and their 
age would not live to see the end 
of the fight; few were present to 
celebrate victory. They recognized, 
quite simply, a human duty, which 
it would kave been dishonorable 
for them not to fulfill; and they 
fulfilled it. Thus it fell to nobles 
to demand the abolition of slavery, 
to writers to prepare the way for 
the emancipation of the workers, 
and to saints to defend the human 
dignity of the criminal. 


Now they are dead. Their ac- 
complished task has been converted 
into rights which from the cradle 
onward, may be said to lie within 
our grasp. Are we therefore to 
regard these rights as free gifts? 
Are we to use them as tools of self- 
ishness and anarchy? If we do so, 
we shall commit a denial of truth 


which may jeopardize our most 
cherished freedoms. Let us not for- 
get that, in the last resort, we only 
enjoy the rights that society con- 
fers upon us. It is true that so- 
ciety is in fairness bound to grant 
them to us. But if society is any- 
thing more than a name, what can 
these rights be except the rights of 
others? They can never be more 
than the counterpart of our duties. 


When we say that all men are 
equal, we undertake to treat them 
all with equal respect. When we 
affirm the right of free speech, we 
undertake in all circumstances to 
defend the right of our opponents 
to speak their mind. When we af- 
firm the right to education, we 
pledge ourselves to provide every 
child and every man with the 
actual means to educate himself. 
And thus for each and every right; 
they are entrusted to us, they are 
our responsibility. And edueation, 
fortune, position, if they give us 
greater power, merely add to our 
responsibility. 

We shouid therefore, be under 
no illusion. No matter how exhaus- 
tive the Declaration of Human 
tights may seem to be, or how lofty 
its inspiration, it is no finished 
monument; it in no way portrays 
our conquests. It is no more than 
a list of tasks laid upon all of us, 
governments, social groups, and in- 
dividuals. In some places some of 
the rights are observed, in others 
they are either in abeyance or un- 
known. In all cases they demand 
from us watchfulness and courage. 
In this respect, the chief progress 
has been to enable us to identify 
and define more closely the condi- 
tions of freedom. It has also armed 
us for the battle; but it has not 
simplified the battle itself. 


Everyone is aware of the situa- 
tion. Here are millions of men and 
women for whom there is no jus- 
tice, no tolerance, no equality. On 
every continent there are at this 
moment millions of people who are 
preyed upon by fear, poverty and 
ignorance. We, on the one hand, 
know what Human Rights are; on 
the other hand are these masses of 
human beings who have never 
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heard of them, and could not de- 
cipher them if they were set before 
their eyes. 

Surely, then, we must redouble 
our efforts, and decide that any 
campaign for Human Rights in- 
volves, first and foremost, a tre- 
mendous effort in the sphere of 
education. If we are to spread 
a knowledge of these rights and of 
their meaning, we must, in many 
eases, first begin by combating 
illiteracy and poverty in every 
shape and form. This means com- 
bating, also, ignorance on the part 
of the literate, and prejudice on 
the part of those who are civilized. 
These art tasks that lie close to 
Uneseo’s own mission. Concur- 
rently wit the promotion, guid- 
ance and support of projects in 
fundamental education, Unesco 
seeks to ensure the co-ordination 
of every type of effort, the co-op- 
eration of nations in every field of 
science, culture and information. 

It is oniy the basie interde- 
pendence of men that enables uni- 
versal declarations of rights to be 
proclaimed. But it is only that in- 
terdependence, too, that can estab- 
lish them throughout the world. If 
we look at the mass of illiterate 
people, political rivalries and social 
inequalities that exist, the under- 
taking is so tremendous that 
Uneseo appears very hardy to em- 
bark upon it. But the task does 
not fall only upon an organization ; 
Uneseo is not merely an interna- 
tional agency comprising fifty gov- 
ernments. It is essentially a chain 
of men of goodwill; whoever de- 
cides to work to establish Human 
Rights is a part of Unesco, no mat- 
ter what his country or status may 
be. We know that we can count on 
these nameless members—students, 
professors, schoolteachers — and 
that their responsibilties are the 
heaviest. 

Whether the citizens of tomor- 
row are imbued with a sense of 
justice, whether they will respect 
or disregard the freedom of their 
brothers, depends on the schools of 
today. The teacher is always a 
teacher of Human Rights; in this 


(Continued on page 47) 
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HAITI AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


In an article published in the 
December 1921 issue of the Lon- 
don review, Outbound, the dis- 
tinguished English journalist, H. 
Wilson Harris, now a member of 
the House of Commons, was kind 
enough to recall one of my speeches 
at the League of Nations in Ge- 
neva. He quoted this extract from 
my remarks: ‘‘A day will come 
when the League of Nations will 
have to concern itself with the 
race problem, when it will have to 
work for the disappearance of 
racial differences, differences mark- 
ed by ill-treatment meted out to 
particular races and resulting in 
a menace to universal peace.’’ And 
the writer did me the honor of 
ranking me among those pioneers 
who ‘‘grind the way; and halt- 
ingly, long after their fellows tread 
gs 

One year later, on September 8, 
1922, the inhuman treatment in- 
flicted upon the Negroes of South- 
West Africa by the Government of 
South Africa, brought me back to 
the platform in Geneva where I 
protested, as Haitian delegate, 
against this attack on the rights of 
man which the mandatory Powers 
were supposed to protect. 

On December 9, 1938 the Eighth 
International Conference of the 
American States convened at 
Lima, Peru. The world had scarce- 
ly recovered from the Sudeten 
nightmare. No one believed seri- 
ously that the Munich agreement 
had re-established peace in Europe, 
despite Hitler’s formal assurance 
that he had no more territorial 
ambitions. He had declared, on 
September 26 at the Sports Palace 


in Berlin: ‘‘I have assured Mr. 


Chamberlain that, as soon as the 
Czechs reach a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with their various mi- 
norities, I should no longer con- 
cern myself with the affairs of 
their country, whose existence I 
myself would be ready to guaran- 
tee.”” But one had to be very 
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naive to believe in the sincerity of 
such a declaration. 

All informed persons were per- 
fectly aware that the era of vio- 
lence had not ended; this was 
clearly proved by the terrible po- 
groms in Germany that had fol- 
lowed the assassination in Paris of 
the young embassy secretary Vom 
Rath. That such cruel reprisals 
should be exercised against thou- 
sands of men, women, and children 
for a crime committeed by a mad- 
man, a crime of which they were 
unquestionably innocent, was 
enough to shock the conscience of 
humanity and arouse it against 
the odious doctrine that could in- 
spire such acts. 

That odious doctrine was racism, 
which the Nazis had made a funda- 
mental dogma of their policy, the 
essential principle of the charter 
and legislation of the Third Reich. 
Before taking root in Germanic 
law and institutions, racism was 
first founded on a confusion be- 
tween linguistics and anthropology. 
Certain authors, like Gobineau, 
tried to establish a link between 
linguistic and physical relation- 
ships. This thesis, however, had 
been demolished by the German 
philologist Max Miiller: the term 
‘Aryan people,’’ he had said, is 
as devoid of meaning as the ex- 
pression ‘‘brachycephalic gram- 
mar.’’ Believers in the inequality 
of races had next resorted to the 
morphological theory : the superior 
race was represented as that which 
is distinguished by its great height, 
white skin, blue eyes, blond hair, 
and long cranium. But few Ger- 
mans fit this description, and it 
was noted that Hitler, Goering, 
Goebbels and several others hardly 
possessed the physical traits they 
claimed to be characteristic of the 
chosen race. Then, they invented 
the myth of blood, on which they 
tried to build a new world where 
pure-blooded Germans would play 
the réle of masters, enslaving all 


other peoples. These other peoples 
were to be destined to eternal 
bondage because of the impurity 
of their blood. Obliging scholars 
tried to justify this theory by 
Hirszfeld’s works and Mendel’s 
laws. Here again they were re- 
futed: the study of the blood ad- 
mixture of the various populations 
of Germany fully confirmed Franz 
Boas’ judgment that the German 
nation is one of the most hybrid in 
Europe. 

Cross-breeding, moreover, is the 
general rule in humanity. And the 
French ethnologist, Henri Neuville, 
is quite correct when he says: ‘‘ The 
idea of pure races is all the more 
illusory because the term race is 
itself undefinable in so far as hu- 
manity is concerned.’’ That did 
not prevent Hitlerism—or racism 
in action—from unleashing the 
worst calamities on the werld in 
the name of a mysticism which was 
only’a myth or, in other words, a 
lie. 

The delegates of the twenty-one 
American republics, meeting in 
Lima back in December 1938, 
could not fail to be concerned 
about the serious situation thus 
created by the Nazis. In his first 
speech to the Conference, Mr. Cor- 
dell Hull, head of the U. S. dele- 
gation, pointed out the danger that 
the introduction of totalitarian 
doctrines which preach race hate 
and class struggle would represent 
for America. But the direct attack 
on racism was led by the Cuban 
delegation, which offered a reso- 
lution severely condemning ‘‘all 
persecution of groups for reasons 
of race or religion,’’ and urging 
all governments ‘‘to apply the 
principles of tolerance and respect 
of human dignity befitting civilized 
nations.’’ 

As Haitian delegate, I inter- 
vened in the debate to support my 
Cuban colleagues. I recalled that 
my country, born of the principles 
of Liberty and Equality of the 





French Revolution, could not ac- 
cept doctrines diametrically op- 
posed to those principles, doctrines 
which represent a return to the 
barbarism of the Middle Ages be- 
cause they create new racial an- 
tagonisms. I affirmed that the 
peoples of America, products of 
racial cooperation, must place an 
insurmountable barrier on the path 
of Europe’s totalitarian systems, 
and hinder the development among 
themselves of the racialist doctrine 
which, lacking any scientifie basis, 
means to replace the holy law of 
universal brotherhood by the dog- 
ma of a fictitious superiority in 
favor of certain groups. I vigor- 
ously affirmed that all nations 
spring from many mixtures due to 
eross-breeding and migrations; 
there are no frontiers between 
minds. I stressed the need for all 
peoples, especially those of the 
Americas, to join in an ideal so- 
ciety for the closest possible co- 
operation in all fields of human 
activity. 

I had spoken forcefully but with 
moderation, avoiding any direct 
allusion to certain -specific situa- 
tions and refraining from naming 
the totalitarian countries that had 
made these evil doctrines the very 
foundation of their policy. My at- 
tack was directed against racism in 
general, against all racial distinc- 
tion, against color prejudice where- 
ever it may appear and by what- 
ever people it may be practiced. 
But the U. S. newspapers, which 
were not required to maintain the 
same diplomatic reserve, stressed 
the most significant passeges in my 
speech. The New York Times of 
December 14, 1938, under the by- 
line of its special correspondent, 
John W. White, pointed out that 
the assembly’s enthusiastic recep- 
tion of my words served as proof 
that the delegates had clearly sided 
against Germany. 

At the December 23 session, the 
Eighth Conference of American 
States adopted a resolution declar- 
ing: (1) that ‘‘all persecution be- 
eause of race or religion, which 
makes it impossible for a group of 
human beings to live decently, is 


contrary to the political and legal 
system of America; and (2) that 
the democratic conception of gov- 
ernment guarantees to every indi- 
vidual the conditions essential for 
performing his legitimate activities 
with dignity.’’ The condemnation 
of racism was also formulated in 
the Lima Declaration which pro- 
claims the spiritual unity of the 
American peoples and ‘‘their abso- 
lute adherence to the principle of 
individual liberty without racial 
or religious prejudice.’’ 

On another solemn occasion I 
had an opportunity to make Haiti’s 
voice heard. We had met at Ha- 
vana in November 1941 for a ‘‘chat 
among intellectuals,’’ to say what 
America’s attitude should be in re- 
lation to Hitler’s war. Among 
those present were Count Sforza, 
Henri Focillon, Jules Romains, 
Henri Bonnet, Dr. W. E. B. Du- 
Bois, James T. Shotwell, Fernan- 
do Ortiz, Hans Kelsen, Alfonso 
Reyes, German Arciniegas, Julian 
Nogueira, Miguel Osorio de Al- 
meida and many other very dis- 
tinguished persons. I declared 
that, as soon as victory was won, 
America’s mission would be to aid 
effectively in the establishment of 
a ‘‘new order’’ on the basis of true 
human liberty, genuine racial 
equality, veritable justice both 
within each nation and in interna- 
tional relations. And I asked all 
the nations engaged in the terrible 
conflict to examine their conscience. 
Which were those who could swear 
that they practiced at home that 
‘*democracy’’ for which they were 
ealling their citizens or subjects 
to fight? Which were those who 
had adopted, within their own 
boundaries, the necessary measures 
for preventing in any form what- 
soever the exploitation of one man 
by another? Which were those 
who had sought, in all sincerity, to 
guarantee to all their citizens, with 
out distinction of race, class or re- 
ligion, equal conditions for decent, 
respectable living? Which were 
those who had been able to prac- 
tice, with respect to their national 
minority groups or their colonial 
populations, the law of brotherhood 
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and justice expressed in this Chris- 
tian pronouncement: ‘‘Love one 
another, for you are brothers.”’ 


One month later, on December 
7, the attack on Pearl Harbor 
dragged the United States and al- 
most all the American nations in- 
to the war. Haiti was the only 
country which entered it with a 
proud reference to her Negro ori- 
gin. That gave her the right to 
proclaim herself the leader of the 
colored peoples and to lend her 
active cooperation to the drawing 
up of the American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Man, 
voted at Bogota in May 1948 by the 
Ninth Conference of American 
States, and the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights adopted in 
Paris on December 10, 1948 by the 
General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 

Until now these two Declarations 
have carried no compulsory en- 
forcement. They must take the 
form of conventions or treaties— 
like the Convention on Genocide 
signed at Paris on December 9, 
1948.—to become definitely bind- 
ing on the nations that ratify them. 
Once ratified, they will become law 
in each of these States by virtue 
of the priority of international 
over domestic law. An article of 
the U. S. Constitution says point- 
edly: ‘‘This Constitution, and the 
iaws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance there- 
of and all treaties made . . . under 
the authority of the United States, 
shall be the supreme law of the 
land; and the judges in every State 
shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or law of any 
State to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’’ Article 26 of the pres- 
ent French Constitution reads as 
follows : ‘‘ Diplomatic treaties, duly 
ratified and published, have the 
foree of law even when they may 
be contrary to domestic French 
laws; to assure their application, 
one needs no other legislative mea- 
sures than those which may have 
been necessary to assure their 
ratification.’’ And article 28 adds: 
‘‘Since diplomatic treaties, duly 
ratified and published, have great- 
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er authority than domestic laws, 
their dispositions can be annulled, 
modified or suspended only after 
regular denunciation through dip- 
lomatie channels.’’ 

If the rules and sanctions de- 
manded by international conscience 
for the effective protection of the 
rights of man had existed before 
Hitler came to power, the civilized 
nations of the world would have 
had a mandate to intervene in 
Germany to protest against the 
mass persecutions that were a pre- 
lude to the bloodiest slaughter in 
history. The horrors of the last 
war have reinforced the principle 
that ‘‘the conscience of the civi- 
lized world requires the recogni- 


tion of certain rights of the indi-' 


vidual which the State cannot 
touch.”’ Moreover, those horrors 
have made one admit the necessity 
of individualizing the responsibil- 
ity for a criminal act by imputing 
it, not to the moral person which is 
the State, but to the physical per- 


sons who represent it, that is to 
sav. to the officials who have or- 
dered the criminal act and the 
agents who have executed it. Thus 
one has been able to form the In- 
ternational Tribunal of Nurem- 
burg to judge German war crim- 
inals. And this is why the Ameri- 
ean judge on this extraordinary 
eourt, Mr. Francis Biddle, pro- 
posed the adoption of an interna- 
tional Penal Code, which would 
determine when one can legally 
invoke what was formerly called 
‘*the intervention of humanity’’ 
for the punishment of crimes 
against humanity. 

The greatest and the smallest 
nations must be. willing to guaran- 
tee effectively, by their political 
or legal institutions, the interna- 
tional protection of man, by allow- 
ing all men of all countries—if we 
may quote the expression used in 
the Atlantic Charter—to live a de- 
cent life, in the dignity and re- 
spect due every human being, 


whatever his sex, race, language 
or religion. 





FREEDOM BELL 
By 
GERTRUDE PARTHENIA McBrown 


Several light voices 
Ring again Freedom Bell, 
Ring out loud and clear. 
More light voices 
Ring again Freedom Bell, 
Full Choir 
Ring for all the world to hear. 
Several light voices 
Ring again Freedom Bell, 
Ring across the land and sea. 
More light voices 
Ring again Freedom Bell 
Until the whole world is free. 
Some light and dark voices 
Ring for every race and creed, 
Ring for every brother’s need. 
Full Choir 
May your peals never cease 
Until we sing your song of peace. 
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“Obligations that Our Government and People Are Unwilling or 


January, 1950 had declined to take 
action on the subject because mem- 
bers were not informed. Action 
was once more to be postponed be- 
cause members were not informed. 
He also expressed the fear that 
yielding at that stage on the omis- 
sion of Articles 22-27 would prob- 
ably result in the necessity for 
yielding on other articles later. 

An amended motion, embodying 
the main ideas of the original mo- 
tion, was introduced by Dr. Jaime 
Benitez, Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, the first 
member of the Commission from 
one of the overseas possessions of 
the United States, and was strong- 
ly supported by Mr. Stanley Rut- 
tenberg, representing the CIO on 
the Commission. The Commission 
finally adopted the following reso- 
lutions: 

“‘The National Commission ex- 


presses its opinion that Articles 22 
to 27 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, omitted in the 
draft Covenant, represent rights 
of man which it would wish to have 
respected. 

Resolved 


‘That the Executive Committee 
be instructed to examine the rea- 
sons for the State Department’s 
position in regard to the omission 
of Articles 22 to 27 of the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights from the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights, and, unless 
those reasons are overwhelmingly 
compelling, to go on record as 
urging the State Department to 
agree to incorporate these items in 
the Covenant.’’ 

On June 19, 1950, Mr. Edward 
W. Barrett, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Publie Affairs, sent a let- 
ter to members of the National 
Commission for UNESCO in which 
he gave the reasons of the State 
Departmert for opposing the in- 
elusion of the articles. Significant- 
ly, this letter made known that 
the Department also favored the 


Unable to Honor” 
(Continued from page 48) 


omission of articles 16 and 17. At 
a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Commission 
on July 22, the attempt was made 
to table the resolution adopted on 
April 15 on the ground that mem- 
bers of the Committee were not 
sufficiently informed on the sub- 
ject despite the letter from the 
State Department of June 19. The 
vote on the motion to table was a 
tie and therefore was lost. A spe- 
cial subcommittee consisting of 
President Milton Eisenhower of 
Penn State College, President 
Charles S. Johnson of Fisk Uni- 
versity, and Mr. Raymond McCoy, 
representing the National Catholic 
Educational Association, was ap- 
pointed to bring in its recommen- 
dation on the action to be taken 
by the Executive Committee. The 
writer was invited to submit a 
‘‘Working Paper’’ explaining in 
detail his reasons for supporting 
the inclusion of the pertinent 
articles. 

This Working Paper stated that 
in the letter of June 19 the State 
Department rested its case essen- 
tially upon the contention that 
‘‘whereas a maximum degree of 
agreement exists (outside the Iron 
Curtain) on political and civil 
rights, there is no general agree- 
ment on economic and social rights. 
The laws and practices of the Mem- 
bers of the United Nations differ 
widely on those rights as set forth 
in the Declaration.’’ In rebuttal 
the writer insisted that there is no 
such clear distinction between the 
recognition of political and civil 
rights and the non-recognition of 
economie and social rights. He 
traced the history of social legisla- 
tion from the days of Bismarck 
and enumerated a number of coun- 
tries outside the Iron Curtain 
which do not recognize political 
and civil rights. 

He argued further that, since 
the United States favors the omis- 
sion of these articles, other nations- 


members of the United Nations 
will follow the lead of the United 
States and the United States can 
then point to opposition in the 
United Nations to justify its own 
opposition. He pointed out that 
failure of the United States to sup- 
port the inclusion of the articles 
would most certainly be used by 
the Soviet Union in its psycholog- 
ical warfare against the West. This 
was especially true since the State 
Department’s letter of June 19 de- 
cleared: ‘‘Neither the Executive 
Branch nor the Congress would de- 
sire that our Government should 
ratify a convention which contains 
obligations that our Government 
and our people are unwilling or 
unable to honor.”’ 

The Working Paper then added 
that the United States is protected 
against any provision that the Gov- 
ernment and people are unwilling 
or unable to honor by the Federal- 
state clause in the Draft Covenant, 
by the Constitution of the United 
States and by decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court. The 
Paper pointed out that the fear 
that yielding before the fight even 
began would result in additional 
concessions was validated by the 
fact that Articles 16 and 17 had 
been added to Articles 22 to 27. 
Perhaps later there would be de- 
mands for even more concessions. 

At a meeting of the subeommit- 
tee! with a representative of the 
State Department, representatives 
of UNESCO Relations Staff and 
the writer on August 25 and 26, 
the reasons given by the State De- 
partment for omitting Articles 16, 
17 and 22-27 were declared satis- 
factory by a majority of the sub- 
committee. Chairman Eisenhower 
and Mr. McCoy recognized that 
there was no such clear distinction 
between political and civil rights 
on the one hand and economic and 


*President Johnson was not present 
at the meeting on August 25. 
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social rights on the other hand as 
the letter of the State Department 
of June 19 indicated. They in- 
sisted, nevertheless, that there was 
more difficulty in obtaining inter- 
national acceptance of economic 
and social rights than of political 
and civil rights. The language 
of some of the articles, moreover, 
required careful study. Finally, 
they pointed out that the United 
States is still willing to discuss the 
inclusion of the omitted articles, 
although it is not committed to sup- 
port that inclusion. They expressed 
the view that it would be easier to 
obtain the adoption of the omitted 
articles by separate international 
agreements than by a single Co- 
venant. They were encouraged by 
the fact that the United States, 
recognizing that these economic 
and social rights were equally im- 
portant as the political and social, 
would attempt to obtain ratifica- 
tion through separate international 
agreements. They concluded, there- 
fore, that it was much better to 
submit to the Senate a draft treaty 
that had some chances of being 
ratified. 

As yet, the Executive Commit- 
tee has taken no action on the re- 
port of the subcommittee, because 
a quorum was lacking at the meet- 
ing at which the report was pre- 
sented. 

In the meanwhile, the Third 
Committee of the General Assembly 
has proposed vigorous action with 
respect to the inclusion of articles 
dealing with Economie and Social 
Rights. A draft proposal of this 
Committee to the General Assembly 
in November 1950 provided: 


‘Whereas the Covenant on Human 
Rights should be drawn up in the 
spirit and based on the principles 
of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 


‘Whereas the Universal Declara- 
tion regards man as a person, to 
whom eivie and political freedoms 
as well as economic, social and cul- 
tural rights indubitably belong; 
“Whereas the enjoyment of civic 
and political freedoms and that of 
economie, social and cultural rights 


are interconnected and interde- 
pendent ; 

‘‘Whereas when deprived of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights 
man does not represent the human 
person whom the Universal Decla- 
ration regards as the ideal of the 
free man; 

‘*(a) Decides to include economic, 
social and cultural rights in the 
draft Covenant on Human Rights 
and an explicit recognition of 
equality of men and women on re- 
lated rights, as set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations; 
‘“(b) Calls upon the Economic and 
Social Council to request the Com- 
mission on Human Rights in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Uni- 
versal Declaration to include in the 
Covenant a clear expression of eco- 
nomic, social and cultural rights 
in a manner which relates them to 
the civic and political freedoms 
proclaimed by the Covenant;. . .”’ 

In addition to the problem of 
economic and social rights there is 
also the vital question of the appli- 
eation of Human Rights to depen- 
dent territories. Article XXV of 
the Draft Covenant provides: 
‘*Extension of the provisions of 
the Covenant on non-self-govern- 
ing territories—consideration of 
this Article was postponed.’’ The 
Draft proposal of the Third Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly 
requested the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights to include the follow- 
ing article in the International 
Covenant on Human Rights: 
‘“‘The provisions of the present 
Covenant shall extend to or be ap- 
plicable equally to a signatory 
metropolitan State and to all the 
territories, be they non-self-govern- 
ing, trust, or colonial territories, 
which are being administered or 
governed by such metropolitan 
State.’’ 

The Draft proposal also called 
upon the Economie and Social 
Council to request the Commission 
on Human Rights to study ways 
and means which would insure the 
rights of peoples and nations to 
self-determination and to prepare 
recommendations for consideration 
by the General Assembly at its 
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Sixth session. The United States 
may yet support these provisions. 


Because of the Federal form of 
the United States Government 
there airses the difficult question of 
the applicability and enforceability 
of the Human Rights which will 
be eventually approved by the 
Senate. The Draft Covenant does 
not finally settle this delicate ques- 
tion. The United States has pro- 
posed that the article in question 
read as follows: 

**In the case of a Federal State, 
the following provisions shall ap- 
ply: 

‘*(a) With respect to any Articles 
of this Covenant which the Federal 
Government regards as appropri- 
ate under its constitutional system, 
in whole or in part, for federal 
action, the obligations of the Fed- 
eral Government shall to this ex- 
tent, be the same as those of parties 
which are not Federal States; 
‘*(b) In respect of Articles which 
the Federal Government regards as 
appropriate under its constitu- 
tional system, in whole or in part, 
for action by the constituent states, 
provinces, or cantons, the Federal 
Government shall bring such pro- 
visions, with favourable recommen- 
dations, to the notice of the appro- 
priate authorities of the states, 
provinces or cantons at the earliest 
possible moment.’’ ; 

In simple language, the United 
States will permit the Southern 
states, for example, to respect or 
disregard those rights which con- 
flict with the prevailing laws and 
customs of these states. Moreover, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States may be called upon to de- 
termine whether a treaty embody- 
ing Human Rights as ratified by 
the Senate is self-executing or non- 
self-executing. 

Despite all these safeguards 
there is considerable doubt that 
Tom Connally of Texas, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, will use the power 
of his position to obtain the Com- 
mittee’s approval and the Senate’s 
ratification of a liberal Covenant 
on Human Rights. It is indeed re- 
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grettable that, at this crucial period 
in the history of the United States, 
the Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations should 
represent some of the least liberal 
elements in the United States and 
should have passed long ago the 
the age when his mental and phy- 
sical powers were at their height. 
Interested students of the subject 
will watch with keen interest the 
position taken by the Republican 
Party when this draft treaty is pre- 
sented to the Senate. There are 
enough- Republicans, the  tradi- 
tional ‘‘friends of the Negro,’’ to 
secure with the support of North- 
ern Democrats the necessary two- 
thirds majority for ratification. 


Even Senator Connally stated in 
a speech to the Senate, September 
22, 1950: ‘‘We [the United States] 
have consistently promoted respect 
for basic human rights and at- 
tempted to obtain increasing recog- 
nition for human liberty.’’ 


The Editor represented the Ameri- 
ean Teachers Association on the 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, 1947-1950, and on its Execu- 
tive Council from August, 1949 to April, 
1950. He also serves as Consultant on 
the United Nations and Colonies for the 
NAACP. This article is based on his 
Diary and on official statements of the 
State Department, of the United States 
National Commission for UNESCO and 
of the United Nations. 





Personal Rights 
(Continued from page 36) 


She gets just as tired as you do. 
She likes to put on pretty clothes 
and go out just as you do. Per- 
haps you had never thought of 
that.’’ 

‘*We have been very 
Father,” lamented Pat. 

‘Every human being has cer- 
tain rights that are his,’’ went on 
Father, ‘‘and he should have them. 
If these rights are kept from him, 
he should fight for them. I was 
reading very recently a statement 
or declaration of people’s rights all 
over the world that was drawn up 
by the United Nations General As- 
sembly in Paris December 10, 1948. 
It was called the ‘Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights.’ It is 


selfish, 


very easy to understand although 
it has a very long name. Article 
24 of that Declaration says: ‘Ev- 
eryone has the right to rest ard 
leisure, including reasonable lim- 
itation of working hours and pe- 
riodie holidays with pay.’ Article 
23 says in part: ‘Everyone has the 
right to work, to free choice of em- 
ployment, to just and favorable 
conditions of work.’ Article 27 in 
part says: ‘Everyone has the right 
freely to participate in the cultural 
life of the community, to enjoy the 
arts.’ These are just a few of the 
personal rights mentioned in this 
Declaration. Your mother is a hu- 
man being and has a right to all of 
these things.” 

‘‘That’s very interesting, Fath- 
er,’’ said Walter. ‘‘I should like 
to read all of that Declaration.’’ 

‘*T had just never thought of it 
all in that way,’’ commented Pat 
thoughtfully. 


‘*T’m sure of that,’ said Father, 
‘*and perhaps I should have talked 
to you before. -Not only individ- 
ually but nations and races have 
had to state or declare their rights 
and fight for them from earliest 
times to the present. As early as 
1215 King John of England made 
a declaration known as the Magna 
Carta in which he made lawful the 
usages and customs of the Anglo- 
Saxons. From the study of your 
own history you certainly remem- 
ber the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Articles of Confederation, 
and the Constitution, which are 
examples of a nation stating its 
rights. I’m sure that you recall 
the fight the colored race had to 
make to gain its freedom which is 
certainly the right of every man. 

‘*Sometimes,’’ continued Father, 
‘*people do not give others their 
rights because they do not know 
what those rights should be—like 
you. Then some one has to tell and 
educate them as I am trying to do 
in your ease. Other people know, 
but are too selfish, mean, and hard- 
hearted to respect the rights of 
others. These have to be made to 
do what is right and often war is 
the result. Then too, there are 
some people who are imposed upon 
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because they are too weak to fight 
for their rights or because they do 
not know what their rights are. 
These need help. And so you see 
we have to educate, help, and fight 
in this whole business of human 
rights. There are all kinds of 
rights, children—personal, civil or 
those pertaining to the state or 
government, and religious or those 
pertaining to our spiritual life. It 
should be clear to you by now that 
this matter of human rights is a 
big one. All you need to do, how- 
ever, is to begin here at home and 
the other rights will follow natu- 
rally in their places.”’ 

‘*T was just thinking,” said Pat, 
ai cin 

‘*Hello, Everybody,’’ said Moth- 
er, suddenly appearing in the door- 
way. ‘‘I feel so rested that I 
thought I would come down and 
eat my Thanksgiving dinner.’’ 

‘*O Mother!’’ they all chorused. 

‘‘Come sit down,’’ said Walter 
getting up and pulling out her 
chair. 

**And I will serve your plate,” 
added Father. 

‘*Mother we decided not to go to 
the dance tonight, but clear up 
the dishes and clean up the kitchen 
while you look at the television. 
Just tell us where to put the 
food.’* 

‘Oh, what a happy home we are 
having this Thanksgiving!’’ 

‘‘And what a happy world this 
would be if through education and 
cooperation all individuals and na- 
tions would respect the rights of 
others!’’ 





Brief History 


(Continued from page 30) 


er assurance as the great powers, 
the abuse of whose strength the 
smaller nations fear, tie themselves 
down by ratification. 

This subject of individual rights 
and freedoms for the human being 
has been discussed down through 
the ages. Men have been struggling 
since the earliest days not only for 
existence, but also for certain hu- 
man rights and fundamental free- 
doms. 
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Human Rights 
(Continued from page 40) 


curriculum there is no speciali- 
zation. While the more immediate 
task here may seem to be for the 
historian or the Hellenist, I need 
not tell you that every other sub- 
ject leads back to man, and there- 
fore to his rights and his duties. 
Whatever your speciality, gentle- 
men, it will be your task to train 
minds; make sure that they learn 
to think honestly and broadly, in 
terms of a world that is now one 
and indivisible. Let science, litera- 
ture and art all help you to train 
free men. This was the watchword 
of Anatole France, and we should 
keep it always before us: 

‘“‘The task is not finished. We 
should be less magnanimous than 
the cave-men if, now that our turn 
has come, we did not try to make 
life safer and better for our chil- 
dren than it has been for our- 


selves, ’’ 





Rights in 1950 


(Continued from page 26) 


all men should be free. Let no one 
doubt, then, the moral value of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. It adds another formid- 
able buttress to The American 
Creed that will greatly complicate 
The American Dilemma and it pro- 
vides another yardstick by which 
we can measure the gap between 
the pronouncements of our gov- 
ernment and its policies and prac- 
tices. 

In truth, the government of the 
United States has already found 
itself in difficulty. In order for the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights to have force and effect in 
the United States, it must be rati- 
fied in the form of a treaty by 
two-thirds of the Senators present. 
This proposed treaty is being called 
a Draft Covenant. It is absolutely 
hecessary to note that the Draft 
Covenant, as it now stands, omits 
Articles 16, 17 and 22-27. The rea- 
sons for this omission are discussed 
in the articles by Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Mr. Herzel H. F. 


Plaine, and at greater length in 
the article by the editor. But care- 
ful attention should be paid to 
the methods proposed for later in- 
clusion of these articles in separate 
treaties or by other forms of agree- 
ments among the nations. 

Even after the treaty shall have 
been ratified, there will remain the 
question whether the treaty is self- 
executing or non-self-executing. In 
other words, will the treaty go in- 
to effect as soon as it has been rati- 
fied by the Senate, or will addi- 
tional legislation be necessary to 
give it force and effect? Some of 
the best international and consti- 
tutional lawyers in the United 
States disagree on this vital point. 
The majority opinion, however, 
seems to lean toward the conten- 
tion that this particular treaty is 
not self-executing. 

Those who believe in the Decla- 
ration, therefore, have two in- 
escapable responsibilities. One is 
to attempt to have Articles 16, 17 
and 22-27 of the Universal Decla- 
ration restored to the Draft Cov- 
enant or, failing in this, to insist 
that the omitted articles be adopted 
as soon as possible in some other 
form. The other is to marshal the 
most convincing arguments that 
the treaty is self-executing or, 
failing in this, to insist that appro- 
priate legislation be enacted as 
soon as possible to give force and 
effect to treaties dealing with 
i1Iuman Rights. Meanwhile, all 
Americans have the duty to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the prin- 
ciples that our government believes 
in even as principles. 





Write the Answers 


Name as many personal rights 
as you can. 

What are some civil rights? 
Tell what you can about reli- 
gious rights. 

How many statements or dec- 
larations of rights can you 
name? 

When and where was the Uni- 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights drawn up? 
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Book of the Month 


H. Lauterpacht’s International Law 
and Human Rights (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1950, pp. xvi, 475, 
$8.50), by the Whewell Professor of 
International Law in the University of 
Cambridge, makes clear that the mil- 
lenium has not been achieved. “The 
practical unanimity of the Members 
of the United Nations in stressing the 
importance of the Declaration,” he 
points out, “was accompanied by an 
equally general repudiation of the 
idea that the Declaration imposed 
upon them a legal obligation to re- 
spect the human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms which it proclaimed.” 
Professor Lauterpacht even doubts the 
moral value of the Declaration since 
it proclaims rights of individuals while 
scrupulously refraining from laying 
down duties of the States. He calls this 
governing principle of the Declaration 
a “juridical heresy” which “connotes a 
fundamental and decisive flaw in the 
structure and conception of the Dec- 
laration.” The author is hopeful, how- 
ever, that a Covenant that would be 
the law of the land of the ratifying 
nations might be adopted in the not 
too distant future, especially by mem- 
bers of a regional association of States 
“linked together by a common heri- 
tage of which respect for the rule of 
law and the rights of man is the most 
precious asset.” 


Children’s Book of 
the Month 


Mahatma Gandhi: A Biography for 
Young People, by Catherine Owens 
Peare (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1950. Price $2.75) is the 
moving story of one of the greatest 
advocates of human rights in modern 
times. As the Foreword rightly points 
out: “Mahatma Gandhi belongs not to 
India alone but to posterity as well. ... 
Let us be sure we do not misunder- 
stand the philosophy of nonviolence 
embodied in Gandhi’s life and teach- 
ings. A practitioner of the nonviolent 
way of life, far from being passive, 
is the most active person in the world. 
He is ready to join the fray—non- 
violently wherever and whenever there 
is injustice or wrong. He neither 
tolerates nor compromises with injus- 
tice, wrong, tyranny, authoritarianism, 
totalitarianism, dictatorship.”” Human 
rights for all would be not only pro- 
claimed but recognized if more states- 
men were imbued with the compassion 
for mankind that characterized the 
life of Gandhi. 


Although this is a biography for 
young people, adults will derive great 
profit and solace from it, for Miss 
Peare has sympathetically but not un- 
critically made use of the most impor- 
tant of Gandhi’s writings and of the 
books about the greatest spiritual 
leader of this war-torn era. 
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“OBLIGATIONS THAT OUR GOVERNMENT AND 
PEOPLE ARE UNWILLING OR UNABLE 
TO HONOR” 


By Rayrorp W. LoGaN 


the adoption by the General Assembly of 

a resolution embodying the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights on December 10, 1948. 
Since that time the United States has lost some of 
its enthusiasm for certain of the articles in the 
Draft Covenant by which the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights would become the law of 
the land. The writer does not know the full story 
of the reasons for this changed attitude on the 
part of the government. Historians at a later 
date, with access to materials not now available, 
should be able to clarify at least a part of the 
mystery. In the meanwhile, this personal narra- 
tive is offered for the double purpose of making 
known available information and of arousing in- 


| | ‘HE United States took the lead in securing 


terest in the adoption of a Draft Covenant or 
separate protocols that will include the articles 
now omitted. 


Our State Department, perhaps more than any 
other foreign office, seeks to make known its 
foreign policy to representatives of interested or- 
ganizations and to give them an opportunity to 
discuss various aspects of foreign policy. These 
meetings are off-the-record, that is, the informa- 
tion presented may be given to the public but the 
official making the statements may not be identi- 
fied. At one of these meetings on November 8, 
1949 it was revealed that the State Department 
favored a Draft Covenant or treaty that would 
omit Articles 22-27 of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights because, the Department in- 
sisted, inclusion would mean that the Senate 
would reject the Draft Covenant. It was further 
revealed that all the colonial powers favored the 
omission of these articles. Even when attention 
was called to the fact that opposition by the State 
Department to the inclusion of these economic 
and social provisions seemed inconsistent with the 
concern of the United States with the economic 


and social development of underdeveloped areas 
under the Point IV Program, it was reiterated that 
the inclusion of Articles 22-27 would probably 
result in rejection of the whole Draft Covenant. 

The writer presented the question of the omis- 
sion of these articles at a public meeting of 
the United States National Commission for 
UNESCO in Washington on April 15, 1950, 
He pointed out that the United States already 
had laws providing for social security (Article 22), 
He wondered whether opposition to Article 23 did 
not stem from fear that it would constitute a kind 
of international precedent for FEPC legislation 
by the United States. He aiso noted that Cor 
gressional legislation recognizes the right of co 
lective bargaining. He called particular attention 
to the “revolutionary” principle in Article 26; 
“Everyone has the right to education.” He then 
introduced a resolution as follows: 

“The United States National Commission fe 
UNESCO expresses its regret that the govern: 
ment of the United States supports the omissic 
from the Draft Covenant on Human Rights of 
Articles 22 to 27 inclusive of the Universal Decla 
ration of Human Rights and expresses the hope 
that the government will reconsider its position 
and press for the restoration of Articles 22 to 27.” 

The motion was seconded by several members of 
the Commission. Opposition to the motion 
based upon the fact that many members of the 
Commission could not vote intelligently beca 
they did not know the views of the State Depart 
ment. A representative of the State Department 
who had been requested to be present so that h 
could enlighten the Commission, regretfully stated 
that he could not do so. Opposition was also 
based upon the fear that adoption of Article 2 
might result in the adoption of a domestic FEPC 
law. In rebuttal the mover of the resolution stated 


that the Executive Committee at its meeting i 
(Continued on page 44) 
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